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EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Of the nine millions of population, seven are Roman 
Catholics, and two Protestant. The latter again are 
subdivided into the Established Church, 970,000; Presby- 
terians, 850,000; Wesleyans, 140,000; and Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Moravians, Quakers and others, 100,- 
000. Each of these has an educational as well as eccle- 
siastical machinery of its own; while of all, a portion of 
the young are educated in the National School. _ 

Maynooth College is the general place of instruction for 
candidates for tho priesthood. The classical, literary, 
ard philosophical course there, is much thé same as in 
other Roman Catholic universities; and the course of The- 
ology, Biblical, dogmatical, polemical, and practical, is 
very extensive. There are 12 other colleges, including 
Clongowes, which belong to the Jesuits. From these the 
parish priests are supplied, in number, 2,147; and, as the 
ancient ecclesiastical divisions are still kept up, there are 
23 bishops, and 4 archbishops. There are 2,220 chapels; 
many of them, especially those of recent construction, are 
elegant structures, some even magnificent, as the Cathe- 
dral of Armagh, which is entirely of marble. The chap- 
els of Newry, Dundalk, and several in Dublin, are spa- 
_ Cious and splendid. There are about 1,000 convents; 
many monasteries with regular clergy; and connected 
with all are schools, chiefly superintended by the Christian 
Brothers and the Sisters of Charity. The Society for Pro- 
pagating the Faith, raises £7,000 annually; and the Cath- 
olic Book Society has circulated five millions in ten years; 
there are also orphan ‘societies, penitentiaries, and latter. 
ly a deaf and dumb institution. From al) this an idea 
may be formed of the amount and extent of Catholic sepa- 
rate education in Ireland, existing chiefly in the towns, 
and most wide-spread and perfect in Ulster and Leinster, 
but gradually and in a méasure spreading throughout the 
remoter regions. 


There are 2,080 parishes in the Establishment, with 12 
bishops and 2 archbishops. Many parishes have been 
thréwn into unions, and 10 bishopries and 2 archbishoprics 
have been abolished, that their revenues might augment 
small livings. Trinity College is the only university; and 
while the offices and emoluments are exclusively possessed 
by members of the Establishment, unlike Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the whole of the education it furnishes may be 
had by othérs. Its course, in poiut of extent and adapte- 





tion to modern times, is confessedly superior to that of the 
English universities; its theological course, vastly impro- 
ved and extended, and the clergy it supplies, learned, en- 
lightened and active. There are many richly endowed 
schools, chiefly preparatory to the university, as Dungan- 
non, Enniskillen, Kilkenny, &c.; and others, avy Erasmus 
Smith’s, those of the incorporated seciety; and as almost 
every parish now has its day and Sunday School, an ade- 
quate idea may be entertained of the state of education 
among all classes of the Episcopalian Established Church. 


The Presbyterian ministers, in number 500, with 470 
congregations, were chiefly educated in Glasgow Univer- 
sity, till the establishment of the Belfast College. The 
course of their education there, is the same as in Scotch 
colleges, with four professors of theology and church his- 
tory. The youth of this connection were chiefly educated 
in private pay schools till the formation of the National 
Education Society, and their religious instruction is con- 
ducted in, sabbath schools and classes. The other religious 
denominations have, in like manner, seminaries of a less 
public description for the religious — of the elergy. 
Thus Wesleyan Connection Schools exist for the youth of 
that body; and very rarely do Protestants and Roman 
Catholics commingle in the respectable schools, either in 
the metropolis or the provinces. 

The National Education Society—whose principal is 
united, secular and ‘moral, but separate religious educa- 
tion—has model schools, training schools; and a board of 
superintendence in Dublin, with probably half a million of 
scholars. In the diocese of Dublin and that of Armagh— 
as the Roman Catholic primate and archbishop of Dublin 
are of its board—the Roman Catholic children attend its 
school, the Presbyterians generally, and many of the Epis- 
copalians; the archbishop of Dublin (Protestant) and Dr. 
Henry, (Presbyterian) are also on the board. In other 
parts of Ireland—as in Tuam; where the Roman Catholic 
archbishop (Dr. Mac Hale) opposes it, and in Ulster, 
where the primate and bishop of Down, with others, have 
established a Church Education Society in opposition—the 
attendance of its schools is divided with other institutions. 
But, in one form or another, the great mass of the children 
of Ireland are undergoing a process of education very dif- 
ferent from what the present generation received, and im. 
measurably superior to it. 

And then the work of industrial education has com- 
méneced. A colony of Jesuits at Mount Milleray, in Tip- 


_perary, has reclaimed a tract of mountain land, and estab- 


hi schools for teaching not only letters, but industrial 
@gricultural habits. 

© Asa love for the Irish language ever prevailed ee 
the natives, and a taste for its cultivation has been revived, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are rivalling one another 
in the diffusion of education and religious knowledge through 
the medium of that language. 

Much is anticipated in the way of an improved educa- 
tion, and of the = members of all religious — 
nities in pursuing it, from the Queen’s colleges, to be es- 
Wblished in Bellast, Cork and Galway. These were 
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the latest acts of Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
ing Ireland. 

Happily all classes are agreed that the people shall be 
educated; and if there is less agreement as to what con- 
stitutes a good education, the very jealousy and rivalry 
that exist on the subject, will secure, to a great extent, 
against anything pernicious on the one hand, and force the 
imparting of much that is solid and practically beneficial 
on the other. In one form or another—one or other of the 
agencies before noticed—a far larger portion of the chil. 
dren of Ireland than of England go to school. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 





Since the beginning of the present century, the attention 
of the benevolent and educated portion of the English peo- 
ple has been directed to the subject of popular education. 
And though the efforts which have been made to enlarge 
the sphere of educational influence and to improve its char- 
acter, have met with ‘the usual obstacles, still the mea- 
sure of suecess has been fully equal to that which has been 
obtained in other countries. That this last statement 
may not be regarded as a random and unauthorised dec- 
Jaration, read the following from the published ‘‘ Letters 
to Lord John Russel;” 


‘¢ The amount of school-attendance in England and Wales 
jncreased in the following extraordinary manner :— 
In 1818 there were 674,883 day-scholars. 
— 1833 “ 1,276.947 — « 
— 1846 ‘* 1,876,947 RS = 


From this it will be seen that in 1846, more than 1 in 


‘9 of the whole population were day-scholars. And how 


does this compare with other nations? In the United 
States the proportion is 1 to 7.6 of the whole population ; 
jn France the proportion of children in the day schools is 
a little more than 1 to 11; in Prussia the proportion is 1 
to 6; in Holland, 1 to 8; in Bavaria, 1 to 8; in Austria, 
3 to 10. 

From this it would seem that the statements made by 
many persons in regard to the profound and almost uni- 
versal ignorance of the English commonalty, are not strictly 
correct. Still, the English haye themselves to thank for 
the unfavorable opinions which have been spread abroad 
in regard to their condition, for we presume that the im- 
pressions of the most of us were received from reading the 
speeches delivered in Parliament during the months of June 
and July, 1839. But the question may be asked, how 
came English Lords and Gentlemen to portray, in such 
dark colors, the condition of their countrymen? ~The fol- 
Jowing extract from Baines’ ‘‘ Alarm to the Nation,” p. 
20, will throw light upon this subject: 

The Committee of Council on Education was appointed 
jn the year 1839, not by act of Parliament (as I supposed 
in my Letter to the Marquis or Lanspowne,) but pure- 
ly by an Order in Council, that is, by an exercise of the 
royal prerogative. Nor did the measure then pass un- 


condemned, though it was only of the most trifling extent, 
compared with the present, and contemplated nothing 


more (as ultimately adopted) than an anaual grant of | 


£30,000 to aid in building school-houses,—and to aid in 
building Normal Schools. The first grant in aid of the 
building of schools was made in the year 1833—I believe 
without discussion. The amount was £20,000, and it 
was distributed by the Lords of the Treasury. The Order 
in Couneil of 1839 increased the annual grant from £20,- 
000 to £30,000, and appointed the Committee of Connell 
to superintend its application. It originally contempla 
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a scheme of education which the Ministry afterwards 
abandoned, and its ultimate form was simply what has 
been stated. But even that measure was strongly contes- 
ted. When Lorp J. Russrexx moved the vote of money 
in the House of Commons, on the 14th Jane, 1839, Lonp 
STANLEY moved as an amendment that Her Masestry be 
pleased to revoke the Order in Council, appointing a Com- 
mittee of Education. The vote was carried and the 
amendment negatived by the trifling majority of 2:— 
For Lorn J. Russexu’s resolution,.... 275 
For Lorp Sranxey’s amendment, .... 273 
Majority, ...--+seccsecceees m2 

In the House of Lords, on the 5th of July, the Arcn- 
BisHoP of CANTERBURY moved and carried a series of res- 
olutions condemnatory of the Order in Council, and an 
address to the Queen, praying her to rescind it. One of 
the ARCHBISHOP’s resolutions was the following:— 

“4, That it appears to this House that the powers thus 
entrusted to the Committee of Council are so important 
in their bearing upon the moral and religious education 
of the people ofthis country, and upon the proper duties 
and functions of the Established Church, and at the same 
time so capable of progressive and indefinite extension, 
that they ought not to be committed to any public author- 
ity, without the consent of Parliament.” 

These condemnatory resolutions were carried in the 
Upper House by a majority of nearly two to one:— 

For the AncugrsHor of CANTERBURY’s motion, 229 

AGainst it,..ccwecesccccccscccscccccccess 118 

Majority for it,.seccesecesecere 111 

Thus the voice of Parliament, so far as it has been ex- 
pressed, was against the constitutional character even of 
the measure of 1839. How truly the Lords declared that 
that measure was ‘‘ capable of progressive and indefinite 
extension,” we now see. It is another lesson, in addition 
to the many we have received, of the danger of admittin 
false principlee into our legislation. 


From this it appears that the Queen and her Council 
had that year, without consent of Parliament, taken in 
charge the education of the people; and these speeches 
delivered in Parliament, were intended to shield the minis- 
try from blame, on the ground of the necessity of the 
measure. 

If the resolution which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
proposed, on July 5th, 1839, be carefully read, all who 
are made acquainted with the gigantic scheme that the 
Queen and Council are now prosecuting, will wonder at 
the almost prophetic foresight of the Archbishop. 

Read, then, the following additional extract from Mr. 
Baines’ ‘‘ Alarm:” 


Nothing could be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that the plan of 1847 is a mere expansion of the plan of 
1839. It does indeed rest on the same principle, that it 
is the right and duty of the Government to support and di- 
rect the education of the people; and if that principle be 
admitted, education might as well be at once placed under 
the absolute management of the Executive, like the col- 
lection of the revenue. But the interference contempla- 
ted now, is immeasurably greater than that in 1839,—it 
is quite different in kind,—it confers enormous influence 
on the Government and the Clergy,—it has an altogether 
, new bearing both on the schools of the Church and of Dis- 
senters,—and it is open to conscientious objections which 
did not lie against the earlier measure. 

The proposition contaived in the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council for December, 1846, may be thus briefly 
and generally described: They announce the determination 
of the Committee to confer many new and great advanta- 
ges on all schools which submit to Government inspection. 








Whereas, former Parliamentary grants were only applied 
‘ to aid in the first cost of building the schools, (except in 
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the case of the Normal Schools,) the Committee have 
now resolved to make unnual grants in aid of the salaries 
of schoolmasters,—to create and pay new classes of school 
assistants, called pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors, 
—to support the most promising of them in Normal 
Schools, and to provide for the rest in the public depart- 
ments,—to give retiring pensions to superannuated school- 
masters,—to give the schoolmasters gratuities for train- 
ing the pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors, as well as 
for several other things,+and to establish field-gardens, 
work-shops, kitchens, and washhouses, in connection with 
the schools, in which agriculture, trade and household du- 
ties may be taught. In the Church schools, religion is 
to be taught according to the doctrines and formularies of 
the Church; the pupil-tea¢hers and stipendiary monitors 
are to be yearly examined.in the Catechism, liturgy, &e., 
‘the parochial clergymen assisting in the examination:” 
before the pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors receive 
their appointments or salaries, they are yearly to have 
the certificate of the ‘‘ parochial clergymen,” that they 
‘* have been attentive to their religious duties.” In other 
schools, no religious instruction is mentioned, but yet the 
‘* managers” are required to certify ‘‘ the state of the 
religious knowledge” of the candidates for the offices of 
pupil-teacher and stipendiary monitor, and also to give an- 
nual certificates ‘“‘ that they have been attentive to their 
religious duties.” ‘There may be pupil-teachers in the 
proportion of 1 to every 25 scholars; but, where the mas- 
ters are not competcut to train pupil-teachers on the plan 
laid down, they may have stipendiary monitors instead. 

These great advantages are, of course, confined to schools 
which receive Government inspection, and which are there- 
fore virtually under Government control. This is clearly 
right. Where State money is granted, State contro] must 
necessarily exist. To suppose otherwise is a palpable de- 
lusion. The right of inspection,,and the power of grant- 
ing or withholding money on the report of the Inspector, 
are the best possible methods of controlling, because they 
give a moral certainty of obedience, without the unpleas- 
ant form of coercion! 

According to the above Minutes, the schoolmasters are 
to receive grants of from £15 to £30 a year, in aid of their 
salaries,—a remuneration of £5 a year for one pupil-teach- 
er trained, £9 for 2, £12 for 3, and £3 for every additional 
teacher,—a remuneration of half the amount for training 
stipendiary monitors,—and extra gratuities for instructing 
the scholars in the gardens, workshops, washhouses and 
kitchens. Their superannuation pensions, after at least 
15 years’ service, of which, 7 years under inspeetion, may 
be. to the amount of two-thirds of their former salary and 


poluments. 
“Phe pupil-teachers are to receive £10 the first year of 
r service, and to rise gradually to £20 the fifth year; 


stipendiary monitors are to receive £5 the first year, rising 
to £12.10s. the fourth year. Every pupil-teacher enter- 
ing a Normal School to receive an exhibition of £20 or 
£25; and the sum of £20 to be paid to the School for his 
instruction the first year, £25 the second, and £30 the 
third. 


The Committee of Council further engage to make grants 
not exceeding half the rent of the field gardens, and in 
aid of the building of workshops, kitchens and washhouses, 
and towards the outfit for all these places of industry. 

For workhouses the Committee provide a normal school, 
pauper schools and penal schools, and make grants for the 
masters and other expenses. 

That we may fori an adequate judgment of the burden 
which this plan will entail on the nation, and of the extent 
of influence which it will give to the Crown, we must 
compute the number of schools likely to be brought under 
Government inspection. I have thought it a very moderate 
estimate to say that 15,000 schools, containing on the aver- 
age 100 scholars each, or 1,500,000 in the whole, are 
likely to come under inspection. In these schools there 
woald be 15,000 masters or mistresses; and there might be, 
after the rate of one pupil-teacher to every 25 scholars, 
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60,000 pupil-teachers; but it may be safer to suppose that 
there will be 30,000 pupil-teachers and 30,000 stipendia- 
ry monitors. In support of the rensonableness of this es- 
timate I may state, that the National Society alone has 
already, I believe, upwards of 9,000 schools; that accor- 
ding to the statement of Lory Lanspowns, schools cal- 
culated to accommodate 700,000 scholars are already un- 
der inspection, or under pledge to become so; and that Dr. 
Hook estimated that 16,625 schools, with 2.660,000 chil- 
dren, ought to come under Government management. 

Lorp LANspowNeE offered no statement as to the annu- 
al cost attending the new plan, nor is any estimate given 
by the Committee of Council. The whole cost will not 
fall on the country at once,—first, because the grants in 
aid of the salaries of schoolmasters only ‘apply to those 
who have been trained in Normal Schools,—second, be- 
cause most of the expenses of pupil-teachers, monitors, 
field-gardens, workhouses, kitchens, &c., will come on 
gradually,—and third, because the superannuation pen- 
sions cannot for some years be to any great amount. It 
may be five or six years before the full pressure comes on 
the country; as to a few items it may be still longer. But 
it becomes you, my fellow-countrymen, to look attentively 
at the amount which the Government plan will entail up- 
on you, when in full operation; and to remember that it is 
now in your judgment and choice whether that, or a still 
larger amount, shall be laid upon you and your children 
for ever, for the sake of putting Education in this king- 
dom under the control of the Government. 

In my Letter to the Marquis or Lanspowne, a fort- 
night since, I made a rough but still careful calculation, 
—assuming the number of schools assisted to be 15,000, 
and taking from the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
the medium sum specified for all the grants, gratuities and 
pensions. The expenses came under fourteen heads, of 
which all the larger were beyond “doubt, and the smaller 
were taken with the utmost moderation. I shall append 
the estimate to this letter, and shal] here only state that 
the aggregate annual expense of the plan, to the nation, 
appears likely to be £1,742,500 sterling ! 

I also calculated that at least the following numbers of 
persons would be brought into the receipt of Government 
money, and consequently under Government influence:— 

Schoolmasters,...e-csccsscececccesse 15,000 
Ditto, receiving pensions,..eeesseecsss 1,500 
Pupil Teachers, . see reer eeeeeressere 30,000 
Stipendiary monitors, ....+seees+++++ 30,000 
Students in Normal Schools,.....2-+-. 4,500 
Workhouse Schoolmasters, &c.,...++-. 1,000 
Employed to assist in field-gardens, work- 

shops, kitchens, &c., inspectors, clerks, 

&e., &e., (SAY) ceecreceeecececees 6,000 





Total,....sseeeceeces 88,000 

We have now, then, the principal elements for judging 
of the Government measure. But we have not the whole 
till we look at the declaration of the President of the 
}Council, that he could have wished to bring forward a 
more complete measure still,—a measure which, I pre- 
sume, from his Lordship’s words, must include the ple- 
cing of ali the schools in the country under Government 
control, and the compulsory education of all children. But 
that I may not draw an unwarranted inference, I give 
Lorp LaNnspowNeE’s own words, of which each reader 
will judge for himself:— 

‘* He confessed that it would bave been @ source of the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction to him, if he had been 
enabled to state that Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared with a plan for public education in this country 
so large and comprehensive in its character as to put the 
population of this country, with respect to education, in 
that condition in which the populations of some parts of 
Europe were placed, where an uneducated child was an 
almost solitary exception; and where among the great 
mass of the people, education was universal.” 


This extract shows us, on the one hand, what the Queen 
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and her Council are now actually doing in behalf of edu- 
cation, and on the other hand, it tells us, what the Dissen- 
ters of England suppose to be the secret purpose of this 
governmental action. 

In the “Letters to Lord John Russel,” which have 
been mentioned above, the alleged deficiency in the means 
of education, and the necessity of state interference are de- 
nied; and the ‘‘ voluatary principle,” in regard to educa- 
tion, is extolled, rather mora than we Americans are pre- 
pared to assent to. 


We shall refer to this subject again.—[Ep:ror.] 





NORMAL SCHOOL FOR NEW JERSEY. 





It is well known that the State of New-Jersey, in past 
years, has not manifested the same interest and afforded 
the facilities for the education of the poorer class observed 
ia some of her sister States. But associations for promo- 
ting the cause of literature have all along evinced a spirit 
worthy of the highest commendation. Her academies and 
colleges have been early reared and nobly sustained. And 
we are happy to record that the advocates of education 
are not yet weary in well doing. They have a well orga- 
nized society for devising and executing, as far as possible, 
the most feasible plans for the attainment of this laudable 
object. During the last month, the society held their 

erly. nreeting at New Brunswick, when a commitiee, 
to whom had been previously referred the subject of Nor- 
mal Schogls, with instructions to submit a plan, presented 
the following report, which was unanimously adopted: 

* The system of Normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers is so generally approved ia-this and other countries, 
and has already been sé fotelligéatly recommended by this 
Society, that it is not inrportant for your committee to en- 
ter upon any defence of the system, or to speak of the ob- 
vious advantages to be anticipated from its adoption in the 
State of Wew-Jersey. It is now well understood that the 
great desideratum here, as elsewhere, is the well qualified 
teacher; and notwithstanding the apathy of parents and 
the indifference of the public generally, in reference to 
common school education, in those places where able and 
well furnished teachers are found, the character of the 
school and the improvement of the pupil will be advanced. 
In one sense the converse of this statement is also true, 
and we may assert, that, the public being awake to the 
interests of education, will demand a higher standard for 
qualification for teachers of the public schools. It may be 
that the recent increased attention to the general subject 
in this State has resulted already in a call for teachers of 
more-enlarged resources than are to be obtained for the 
schools in many parts of New-Jersey. 

‘ Public instruction is now assuming, under an enlighten- 
ed public sentiment, the rank of a high and honorable pro- 
fession. To maintain this rank it is just as essential that 
the requisite facilities for preparation be afforded, as that 
schools of law, medicine and theology, be provided for can- 
didates in these walks of science. Thut men have been 
made excellent teachers without special instruction there- 
for, is true, and it is also true of other professional men. 
But this is no reason for the abandonment of thé present 
institutions designed to train men for these responsible 
callings. And if there is any profession of higher respon- 
sibility, or requiring more thorough preparation, than that 
to which is committed the early instruction of the human 
race, it is yet to be named among men. - 

To give to the candidates for this profession the instruc- 
tion they should receive, a school should be opened in the 
State, in which the profession nfay be taught, and facili- 
ties afforded for the acquisition of knowledge in all the de- 
| ata aR aap te as well as in the theory and 


We cannot present the interesting and instructive doc- 
uments here brought to view, relating to the features and 


workings of this system, where the experiment has been 
already made, but proceed to notice the remainder of the 
preamble and resolutions. 

‘* An outline of the plan would embrace the following 
points: One Professor to give instruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and the elementary. branches of Eng- 
lish Instruction. Another Professor in natural sciences, 
and the higher branches of education to be pursued in pri- 
mary schools. The scholars to be sent from the various 
counties of the State, in proportion to the population. The 
seleetion to be made by the Board of Chosen Freeholders. 

Of these scholars there shall be an equal number of 
males and females, provided there is a sufficient number of 
applicants of each sex. 

In case any county does not furnish the number of pu- 
pils to which it is entitled, on application to the Trustees 
of the Schoo! Fund, and the State Superintendent, the va- 
cant place may be filled by the appointment of pupils from 
any part of the State. ‘ 

The mode of instruction would embrace: 

1. Lectures in the several departments, on the theory 
of teaching, the object of teaching, &c. 

2. Examinations of the classes on the subjects of lec- 
tures, and the repetition of the lectures*by the pupils. 

3. Practice in the art and science of teaching, the school 
being organized by classes in the various departments, and 
being taught by pupils in rotation, so that every pupil is 
made a teacher of his fellows. 

Mode of Support.—The Protessors should be sustained 
dy an appropriation from the State Treasury; and should 
receive a salary of at least $1,250 each. 

Instruction should be furnished to all the pupils gratis, 
theirsonly expense being that of board and clothing. The 
location should be where the price of board will not be high. 
Books, apparatus, &e., should be furnished by the State. 

A pledge should be required of each pupil, on entering, 
that he or she will devote a certain number of years, im- 
mediately after leaving the school, to the business of teach- 
ing in the State.of New-Jersey. - 

The State of New-Jersey is peculiarly in a favorable 
situation for the introduction and successful prosecution of 
a system like the one we now propose. The State is so 
small, and her means so ample, that, by an annual appro- 
priation from the School Fund of $5,000—a sum that 
would not be felt in the aggregate of the expenses of the 
commonwealth—a school could be maintained which would 
annually furnish the State with a corps of efficient and 
able teachers of her future citizens. In no other way could 
the State make a more judicious, wise and economical in- 
vestment; one that would immediately tend to the im- 
provement, happiness and prosperity of her people. 

Your Committee therefore recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

1. That the interests of public education, in the judg- 
ment of this Society, would be most efficiently promoted 
by the immediate establishment of a State Normal School, 
for the purpose of training teachers for the public schools, 

2. That the school should be so far sustained by the 
State that the students may not be subjected to any ex- 
pense for instruction, and it is highly desirable that they 
acm be relieved, in part at least, of the expense of 
board. 

3. That the schools alfeady established in other States, 
embracing the features of this report, and other features 
of importance, furnish models from which it would be 
practicable to arrange the details of a school of special 
adaptation to the wants of New-Jersey, while. we have 
men in our own borders of eminent qualification to dis- 
charge the duties of instruction, if called to that responsi- 
ble work. ; 

4. That a committee be appointed by this society to 
bring this subject speedily and prominently before the peo- 
ple of this State, through the mtdium of the public press 
to set forth the claims upon the publie confidence, a 
prepare the way for its intelligent and cordial approbation. 

5. That the attention of the Governor of the State of 
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New-Jersey, be respectfully invited to the system of Nor- 
mal School Instruction, as adopted in other States of the 
Union, and ip foreign countries, and if it meets his appro- 
val, that he be requested to bring the subject favorably to 
the notice of the Legislature, at its next session. 

6. That the Committee raised under the 4th resolution, 
be charged with the duty of laying the subject before such 
persons as they shall see proper, to obtain their views and 
their co-operation, and report to this Society at the meet- 
ing in September next.” 

We heartily bid this association God-speed, and con- 
gratulate thé State of New-Jersey in view of the measures 
and enterprising spirit herein exhibited.—-Ch’n. Intel. 


SCHOOLS IN MISSISSIPPI. 
BY REV. R. MORRIS. 


To those who are fixed by circumstances to a single 
spot ora single State, things may look, quite gloomy or 
prosperous which to the traveller who judges from compa- 
risons may appear the reverse. This thought occurs to 
me in reading late Nos. of the Ohio School Journal, where 
I find that education in that State is far behind what I 
supposed shonld be its point of excellence. We are ac- 
customed, in Mississippi, to think ourselves fairly at the 
foot of the ladder in things of science. 

Without a School Law of any practicable importance or 
a School Officer of any use at all; without a State Super- 
intendent or a State College, or a College of any kind that 
is prospering; without a State Geologist or a Scientific 
Officer of any sort; withodt a Mineralogical Cabinet a 
twelve month old, or a book of Science printed in the 
State; without a Book Printing establishment; indeed, 
without any thing but Cotton Bags, Wealth and Ignorance, 
we are claimed to be in our infancy of Intellect, real grubs 
in Science. But a new light is promised to us. There is 
decidedly a healthy action going on in the subject of Edu- 
cation, and men who have opportunities of knowing, men 
who have worked up bill in Mississippi for years, now see 
a way opening before them, which they never saw’ before. 

Teachers are more sought after and better retained, If 
not better paid (and prices have receded from the exorbi- 
tant rates of 1837) yet they are more regularly and more 
cheerfully paid. 

Schools of both sexes are filling where they have beon 
vacant for years. To instance a few: ‘The Holly Springs 
Female Institute, under charge of Rev. M. Wetherby, 
numbers largely over 100, and Mount Sylvan Male Aca- 
demy, by Rev. R. Morris, (only three Sessions old,) sev- 
enty-one. _The different denominations are establishing 
schools or bringing their heads together to talk about it. 

The Masous are stirring on the subject. The next 
Legislature is expected to appoint a Geologist and es- 
tablish sound School Laws. The State University at Ox- 
ford is going up at the rate of $25,000 per year, and will 
be opened within two years. 

These are the rays which tell of the rising sun, not ma- 
ny degrees obscured. 

But now we want Teachers. Now we want men edu- 
cated for the profession, educated at Normal Schools, 

éd into the knowledge of all the tactics of this 
more than holy war. 

Ohioans! we have heard of you, and we invite you 
down, Come with your books and Apparatus and join us. 
Come to this Slave State, and be sure to manage your 
tongues and your sentiments discreetly, and these planters 
will receive you gladly, They want just such men as they 
think you are, and you shall have their sons and daughters 
to educate in abundance. Come and bring your plans of 
Teachers’ Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes and Asso- 
ciations, and these Teachers will welcome you. They 
want light on these things, and they think you have got it. 
Come and help us, and in ten years more this great and 
wealthy State will take tbat high position in Science which 
Natare has already given her in Commercial affairs. 

Mount Sylvan Academy, Miss., May, 1847. 

{Ohio School Journal.) 














TEACHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








[For the District Schoo! Journal} 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCE OF TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 





In order to know the relative situation of different points 
in space, we must not only know their respective distances 
from each ether, but we must also know the difference of 
directions of any two points as estimated from any other 
point. For example, if we say that the point A is 100 
feet distant from another point, B, we only make known 
that the point A is somewhere on the surface of a sphere, 
whose centre is at B, and whose radius is 100 feet. Or, 
if we confine ourselves to the more simple case of. points 
situated in the same plane, then we only know that the 
point A is somewhere in the circumference of a circle 
whose centre is at B, and whose radius is 100 feet. But 
if, in this plane, we choose a particular Jine or direction, 
which we consider as fixed, and then give the direction of 
AB in reference to this fixed line, the position of A will 
thus be completely known. 

The most elementary notion or idea the mind can form 
of an angle, is the difference of directions of the two lines 
forming the sides of the angle. From which we see that 
a knowledge of angles is necessary in the investigatjon of 
the relative position of the different parts of space. 

This method of fixing the position of points, by means 
of angles and distances, is called the method of polar co- 
ordinates; another method has been devised called rec- 
tangular co-ordinates, but it is readily resulved into the 
polar co-ordinate method. 

Confining ourselves to the same plane, we see that the 
investigation of the relative position of points, leads im- 
mediately to the science of Trigonometry, as applied to 
plane triangles. i 

If from the centre of any circle, radii be drawn, then it. 
is plain that the angles comprehended between any two 
radii, are to each other as their corresponding arcs. Henge 
such arcs may be taken as measures of the angles at the. 
eentre. This has led to estimating angles in degrees, or 
certain fractional parts of the cireumference., Usually a 
degree is z', part of the circumference. The French 


however, divide the circumference into 400 equal parts” 


which they call degrees, so that a French degree is zig 
of the circumference. Hence the direction of lines, or the 
angles between them, may be estimated by means of ares 
of a circle; but as these arcs are curved lines, they. are 
not as readily compared with each other, as are straight 
lines. The mathematician has therefore drawn, in con- 
nection with these ares, straight lines, usually so as to 
form right-angled triangles, which lines have been named. 
sines, tangents, &c. So that instead of comparing.ares 
with each other, he makes his comparisons with straight 
lines. 

These artificial lines, as they are sometimes called, be- 
ing computed for all arcs or angles to every degree, and 
even minute, of the circumference, are collected and ar- 
ranged in a convenient manner for reference, constituting 
a table of sines, tangents, &e. 

These tabular valaes may be considered as forming a 
system of miniature triangles for every variety of angles; 
it is true these small triangles are not ically given, 
still they are completely known, since the lengths of their 
sides are given, which makes them better adapted to use 
than the triangle in its geometrical form could be. 

Whenever we wish, therefore, to solve any case of Trig- 
onometry, we seek in our tables the values in the ease of 
one of our little triangles, having the same angles as the 
triangle under consideration. These triangles are, of 
course, similar, so that the operations of trigonometry 
consist in comparing similar triangles, and, since similar 
triangles have their corres ing sides proportional, it 
follows that these compari may be made by means of 
analogies or proportions. 

Now, by the aid of logarithms, we know that the opera- 
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tions a of rmaltiplication’n may be peitedesish | by addition, and 
division, by subtraction. Hence mathematicians have still 
further simplified the operations of Trigonometry, by taking | 
the logarithms of these artificial lines of sines, tangents, 
&e., by which means the solution of proportions, which 
require multiplication and division, is affected by the more 
elementary rules of addition and subtraction. 

By carefully considering the science of Trigonometry in 


this point of view, it becomes divested of all that mystery | 


which is often ascribed to it by many pupils, on first en- 
deavoring to comprehend its true philosophy. R. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 





And this leads me, gentlemen, to aflother remark, to 
which I invite your attention. It is this: the Education, 
moral and intellectual, of every individual, must be, 
chiefly, his own work. There is a prevailing and a fatal 
mistake on this subject. It seems to be supposed that if a 
young man be sent first to a grammar school, and then to 
college, he must of course become a scholar ; ‘and the pu- 
pil, himself, is apt to imagine that he is to be the mere 
passive recipient of instruction, as he is of the light and 
atmosphere which surround him. But, this dream of indo- 
lence must be dissipated, and you must be awakened to the 
important truth, that, if you aspire to excellence, you 
must become active and vigorous co-operators with your 
teachers; and work out your own distinction with an ardor 
that cannot be quenched, a perseverance that considers 

, while anything yet remains to be done. Rely 
upon it, that the ancients were right—Quisque sue fortu- 
ne faber—both in morals and intellect, we give their final 
shape to our own characters, and thus become, emphati- 
Cally, the architects of our own fortunes. How else should 
it happen, gentlemen, that young men, who have had pre- 
cisely the same opportunities, should be continually pre- 
senting us with such different results, and rushing to such 
opposite destinies? Difference of talent will not solve it, 
because that difference is very often in favor of the disap- 

i candidate. You shall see, issuing from the walls 
of the same school—nay, sometimes from the bosom of the: 
same family—two young men, of whom the one shall be 
admitted to be a genius of high order, the other, scarcely 
above the poiat of mediocrity: yet, you shall see the genius 
sinking and perishing in poverty, obscurity and wretched- 
ness; while, on the other hand, you shall observe the me- 
diocre plodding his slow but sure way up the hill of life, 
gaining stedfast footing at every step, and mounting at 
length to eminence and distinction, an ornament to his 
family, a blessing to his country. Now, whose work is 
this? Manifestly their own. They are the architects of 
their respective fortunes. The best seminary of learning 
that can open its portals to you, can do no more than to 
afford you the opportunity of instruction; but it must de- 
pend at last on yourselves, whether you will be instructed 
or not, or to wkat point you will push your instruction. 
And of this be assured—I speak from observation, a cer- 
tain truth: Thereis no excellence without great labor. It 
is the fiat of Fate from which nd power of genius can ab- 
solve you. Genius, unexerted, is like the poor moth that 
flutters around a candle till it seorches itself to death. If 
genius be desirable at all, it is only of that great and mag- 
nanimous kind, which, like the condor of South America, 
pitches from the summit of Chimborazo above the clouds, 
and sustains itself at pleasure, in that empyreal region, 
with an energy rather invigorated than weakened by the 
effort. It is this capacity for Pam and long continued ex- 
ertion—this vigorous power of profound and searching in- 
wide-sweeping compre- 
hension of mind—and those long reaches of thought that 


Piack bright honor from the pale faced moon 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the groud, 
7 ee ee 
This is the et, one the -hardy achievments 
which are to enrol your names among the great men of 


. the earth. 


>. 





But beer are you to gain thee nerve or the courage afin 
enterprises of this pith and moment? I will tell you: As 
Milo gained that hoc signo vinces: for this must be your 
work, not that of your teachers. Be you not wanting to 
yourselves, and you will accomplish all that your parents, 
friends and country have a right to expect.— Wirt. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 








As surely as you meet an American woman traveling 
with a child, there is a basket or a bundle in their society 
well filled with greasy cakes, sugarplums, apples, pepper- 
mint drops, &e. The little wayfarer generally makes his 
appearance with both fists furnished, and a mouthful of 
such matter, and as soon as this is despatched begins 
clamouring for more. Between each supply the child, of 
course, becomes more uneasy, the torments of a sick sto- 
mach being added to the irksome confinement of a coach 
or cabin, and by the end of the day screams of distress and 
ill-temper, engendered by nansea, flatulency and every spe- 
cies of evil naturally resulting from such a day’s diet, pro- 
claim the mistake of the half distracted mother, whose 
line of conduct was dictated by the laudable desire of keep- 
ing her child quiet. 

I once took the liberty of asking a young woman who 
was traveling in the same car with me, and stuffing her - 
child incessantly with heavy cakes, which she also attempt- 
ed to make mine eat, ber reasons for this system.—she re- 
plied, it was to keep her baby good. I looked at her own 
sallow-cheeks and rickety teeth, and could not forbear 
suggesting to her how much she was injuring her poor 
child’s health. She stared in astonishment, and pursued 
the process, no doubt wondering what I meant, and how I 
could be so cruel as not to allow pound cake to my child. In- 
deed, as it may be easily supposed, it becomes a matter 
of no little difficulty to enforce my own rigid discipline in 
the midst of the various offers of dainties which tempt my 
poor little girl at every turn; but I persevere, nevertheless, 
and am not seldom rewarded by the admiration which her 
appearance of health and strength excites wherever she 


I remember being excessively amused at the woful con- 
dition of an unfortunate gentleman on board of one of the 
Philadelphia boats, whose sickly looking wife, exhausted 
with her vain attempts to quict three sickly looking child- 
ren, had, in despair, given them into his charge. The 
miserable man furnished each of them with a lump of cake, 
and during the temporary lull caused by this diversion, 
took occasicn to make acquaintance with my child, to 
whom he tendered the same indulgence. Upon my refu- 
sing it for her, he exclaimed in astonishment— 

** Why, madam, don’t you allow the little girl cake ?” 

‘* No sir.” 

‘* What does she cat, pray?” as if people lived on cake 
generally. 

‘¢ Bread and milk, and bread and meat.” 

‘* What! no butter? no tea or coffee ?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

‘* Ah! sighed the man, as the chorus of woe arose 
again from his own progeny, the cake having disappeared 
down their throats, ‘‘I suppose that’s why she looks so 
healthy.” 

I supposed so too, but did not inquire whether the gen- 
tleman extended his inference.—Frances Butler. 


SCRAPS OF INFORMATION. 

The whole number of plants in the world has been va- 
riously estimated at from 30,000 to 100,000. 

The largest tree in the world is in Africa; several ne- 
gro families reside inside the trunk. 

The Nepunthus of India farnishes water in its leaves, 
which not only have puckers, but covers to them. 

The Pear leaf has 24,000 pores to the square inch, on 
the under side. The. Pink has about 38,500. Some 





plants have as many as 160,000. 
A single barley corn in Paris, produced twenty- five: co- 
lumns containing 18,000 corns of barley. 





A very pleasant incident occurred in one of our public 
schools, a day or twosince. It seems that one of the boys 
attending the school, of the average age of seven years, 
had, in their play of bat and ball, broken one of the neigh- 

“bour’s windows; but no clue to the offender could be ob- 
tained, as he would not confess, nor would any of his 
associates expose him. 

The case troubled the téacher, and on the occasion of 
one of our citizens visiting the school, she privately and 
briefly stated the circumstance, and wished him to advert 
to the principle involved in the case. 

The address to the school had reference principally to 
the conduct of boys in the streets and at their sports. 
The principles of rectitude and kindness which should 
govern them every where—even when alone and when 
they thought there was no eye to see, and there was no 
one present to observe. The school seemed deeply in- 
terested in the remarks. 

A very short time after the visitor left the school, a 
little boy arose from his seat and said— 

‘Miss L———, I batted the ball that broke Mr 

’s window. Another boy threw the ball, but I 
pag) it and it struck the window. I am willing to pay 
for it.” 

There was a death-like silence in the school as the little 
boy was speaking, and continued for a moment after he 
had closed. 

** But it won’t be right for to pay the whole for 
the glass,” said another boy, rising from his seat; “all of 
us that were playing should pay something, because-we 
were all alike engaged in the play. I'll pay my part!” 

ae And I.” ys 8 " 

ce And I.” 

A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through the school 
at this display of correct feeling. The teacher’s heart was 
touched, and she felt more than ever the responsibility of 
her charge.—Bangor Whig. ~ 
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REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





We extract the following from the minutes of the 
Regents: 


The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment, Feb. 
25, 1847. 


Isatam TowNsEnD, esq., of this city, presented to the 
Library a portrait of the late David Builey Warden, be- 
queathed to him by that individual. The donation was 
accompanied with the following letter: 

“Dear Sir—I send you for the State Library, the por- 
trait of the late David Bailey Warden. It was painted 
by Vanderlyn, and is of the same date, or nearly, as the 
celebrated Caius Marius of that artist. 

‘* During the life-time of Mr. Warden, this portrait used 
to hang in the midst of the books, which now form the 
Warden collection in the State Library. By directing it 
to the same spot to which these books had been sent, I 
have always thought that my venerable friend intended to 
intimate a desire that the old copnection should be restored. 
Ia offering; therefore, the portrait to the library, I con- 
sider that I do nothing more than fulfil his last wishes; 
and in accepting it, that the Trustees will receive it rather 
as a legacy from him than a gift from me. 

‘* Now that the judicious liberality of the legislature 
and the enlightened care of the trustees have rendered the 
Library already one of the most useful of its class in the 
country, a principal ornament of this city, and an institution 
really creditable to the people of the State, it might not be 
unwise, as assuredly it would not be inappropriate, to re- 
serve its walls and niches as a sort of Pantheon for the 
images of the men eminent in letters or science of New- 
York. Among these, David Warden occupied a position 





not unlike that held by Rich&rd Montgomery in the field, 
and Thomas Emmet at the bar. The claims of his por 
trait to retain its place, should the walls of the Library 
become a Gallery of our Worthies, it will be easy to es- 
tablish. as you, who know the value of his contributions to 
American geography, antiquities and history, will at once 
admit. In the mean-while, a few of our citizens will 
recognize in the picture the features of an esteemed pre- 
ceptor; many, those of an excellent friend; and all who 
frequent the Library for earnest study rather than idle 
pastime, may see in it a proof that its Halls, too, have 
their road, though long and very toilsome no doubt, to 
public gratitude and lasting reputation. 
* As ever, sincerely yours, 
“IS. TOWNSEND. 
“Dr. T. R. Bec, 
Sec. Regents of the University of New-York. 

** Arpany, 9th Feb., 1847.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Trustees of the State Li- 
brary were ordered to Mr. Townsend for his valuable and 
interesting donation. 





TO THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE OF NEW: 
YORK. 

At a reeent meeting of the Regents of the University, 
the condition of the ‘‘ State Cabinet of Natural Hi Ky 
became a subject of consideration. It is well known that 
the supervision and safe keeping of this extensive and 
valuable Museum, were, two years since, committed to 
the care of that Board; but it was not until the present 
year, that any provision was made for its inerease. Un- 
fortunately many of the specimens intended for the Zoo- 
logical Department have been either lost or injured, so that 
but few, credited to the collection in the printed volumes, 
are to be found in the rooms. 

It is the intention of the Regents, with the continued 
aid of the legislature, to supply the deficiencies, as rapidly 
as the limited means placed at their disposal will permit. 
They are assured that even with these, they can gradually 
add many specimens of the quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &e., 
native to the state; and thus in time, they may be able to 
present to their fellow-citizens, what all would be proud 
of; a complete series of the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral products of the State of New-York. - 

It has, however, occurred to the Regents, that the in- 
terest of the collection would be greatly enhanced, were & 
department created for receiving and preserving the re- 
mains in art of the Indian tribes, once the lords of the soil, 
and the equally curious antiquities of the early settlers of 
the Culony. All enlightened persons readily a 
the value of these, as relics of ages passed away; we 
should remember, that unless thus collected with a view 
to preservation, most of them will ere long be destroyed. 
In New England, a chest and many other articles brought 
over in the May Flower, are guarded with the most care- 
ful assiduity by one of its useful Historical societies. 
Pennsylvania is rich in relics of its fou and his asso- 
ciates, and even in museums collected by private individ. 
uals, such antiquarian remains are regarded with deep 
interest and veneration. 

Our own state is equally rich in these records of the 
past. In many of the old towns and neighborhoods on 
Long Island, and in the counties bordering on the Hadson 
and the Mohawk, official papers and works of art remain, 
of a character which should be preserved as illustrative of 
our early condition and history. If sent to the Regents, 
as now requested, they will be placed in the care and 
eustody of the State, to whose guardianship they appro- 
priately belong. ; 

What then is to prevent us in this State, from br: 
together a collection of the kind now indicated? 
Regents anticipate with some degree of certainty, that 
when they announce that they have set apart ample ac- 
commodations in the building containing the Cabinet of 
Natural History for the above purpose ; that they will grate- 
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acknowledge and carefully preserve all donations and 
psacrrin their fellow citizens will feel inclined to forward 
many articles illustrative of the history, the customs and 
the arts of the early days of New-York. ; 
All donations and deposits may until further notice, be 
sent to the care of J. Washington Taylor, Curator of the 
Cabinet. 


JOHN YOUNG, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

T. ROMEYN BECK, 
Committee of the Regents. 

Albany, July 7, 1847. 
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** You see that I have taken your advice, and kept myself in the pos- 
ture of writing.” 

The sentence, which we have placed as a mot- 
to to this article, is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Bishop Jebb to his friend and counsellor, 
Alexander Knox. 

There was much wisdom in the advice of Mr. 
Knox, and Bishop Jebb owed much of his cele- 
brity to his diligence in following it. Indeed we 
hold it to be a kind of first truth, that no man can 
ever become a successful student, unless he keep 
himself in the posture of writing. We every day 
read and hear many things which are worthy of 
being remembered; these the industrious store 
away, while the negligent, too indolent to record 
— forget nearly everything that they read or 

ear. 

But many persons have an aversion to the ma- 
nual labor of. writing, still this aversion is not in- 
vincible : sit down to the task, as Dr. Johnson 
said, “doggedly,” and you will soon find that the 

ractice of writing will make you accustomed to 

e posture, next it will strengthen into a habit, 
and then your aversion will pass away, and the 
profit and the pleasure of writing succeed. 

It is eaid ef De Witt Clinton, that he always 
read with his pen in his hand. Of course you 
will conclude that he never read any other than 
valuable books ; and doing so, he wished to record 
in brief the scope of the argument and the facts 
bearing upon it, so that he might not have at any 








future time to-read that book again. Mr. Clin- 
ton’s cours@aiay af first view appear very labo- 
rious, bu@@# Mere mature reflection you will per- 
ceive thd@gue@ sttidents as he are the only true 


economists of time and toil. De Witt Clinton 
kept himself in the posture of writing, and hence 
he accomplished so much, while, in fact, he did 
not perform as much labor as hundreds and thou- 
sands of other students, who toiled far more, but, 
from their want of system, accomplished nothing. 

But we would impress upon our réaders the 
importance of keeping the posture of writing, by 
a quotation from one, who, among intellectual 
men, is regarded by all as * facile princeps;” we 
mean Lord Bacon. In his essay on “ Studies,” he 
says: “Reading maketh a full man, conference, 


@ ready man, and writing, an exact man; and 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need have 
@ great memory.” 


But we insist, that however 
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tenacious the memory be, still, writing cannot 
be dispensed with. Make but the trial of re- 
cording; at the same time keeping in view, that 
you are not urged to become a mere copyist—take 
your pen and attempt, for example, an analysis of 
a chapter in Butler’s Analogy; and you will be 
surprised to find that your attention is more fixed; * 
you observe and feel the force of this andthe 
other remark which had before escaped you; you 
see more clearly the logical connexion of the rea- 
soning; this and the other thought are suggested 
to your mind; and by this process, a chapter of a 
book, which, if merely read, would not have been 
even remembered, is, not only more firmly fixed 
in the mind, but ét sets the mind itself to work; it 
suggests independent thinking, and becomes a 
nucleus, around which, by a healthy accretion, 
ate gathered many precious thoughts, precious, 
because they are your own. 

We say then, with a firm conviction of its truth, 
and we wish we could impart the conviction to all 
our readers, that the keeping of the posture of 
writing, will afford the student the most speedy, 
pleasant and fullest advantage. It will so disci- 
pline the mind that you will be able to pursue 
your studies whether disposed or indisposed, and 
as Bacon says, you will ‘‘ work out the knots and 
stands of the mind, and make the middle times 
the more pleasant.” 

You will also find that the acquisition of the 
habit of writing, will make it a pleasure for you to 
write down your own thoughts. And the advan- 
tages of doing so, the celebrated John Hunter, in 
his homely but forcible way, illustrated by a trades- 
man taking an account of his stock, without which 
account he never knows what he has or what he 
has not. 

And here receive, kindly, another word of ad- 
vice; when you have written down your thoughts, 
however mean and contemptible they appear to 
you, preserve them. They will be of use to you 
at some time or other; and even though you may 
never obtain any other advantage from them, of 
this use they will be, they will serve to mark the 
progress of your mind. But upon this point, a 
quotation from D’Israeli’s Literary Character, will 
have more weight than our disjointed thoughts, 
‘Let him preserve his juvenile compositions— 
whatever these mxy be, ‘they are the spontaneous 
growth of the mind. and, like the plants of the 
Alps, not always found in other soils; they are 
his virgin fancies; by contemplating them, he 
may detect some of his predcminant habits—re- 
sume an old manner more happily, invent novelt 
from an old subject he had so rudely adenals 
and often may steal from himself something so 
fine, that, when thrown into his most finished 
compositions, it may seem a happiness rather than 
an art, A young writer in the prosecution of his 
studies, should often recollect a fanciful simile of 
Dryden. 

‘ As those who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digests the yet imperfect ore, 
Aud know it will be gold another day.’ ** 
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ELEVATING a guaran PROFES- 





One of our contemporaries expresses his ‘‘ min- 
gled regret and surprise’ at the article in our Ju- 
y number on “ Elevating the Teacher’s Profes. 
sion.” For our part, we are greatly surprised 
that any practical teacher (as we suppose the Ed- 
itor to be) should devote five columns of his pa- 
per to an attempted refutation of an article, ev- 
ery paragraph of which, if understood as we 
meant it to be, that Editor believes as fully as 
ourselves. What does the Gentleman mean? 
Perhaps he does not know himself? This, how- 
ever, he has done, he has misinterpreted us, and 
filled five columns of his paper. Might he not 
have been better employed, and his pages filled 
with more important matter ? 

It will be remembered by our readers, that in 
the article on “ Elevating the Teaeher’s Profes- 
sion,” we asked five questions. These, the gen- 
tleman who animadverts upon our remarks, takes 
up in order, and answers quite to his own satis- 
faction. Our first question was as follows: 

“Will people ever pay a higher price for any 
commodity, as long as its quality is not improved, 
and its quantity ig equal to the demand ?” 

To this he answers as follows ; we quote, how- 
ever, only his first paragraph : 

‘We answe. in the first place, that ‘ the peo- 
ple,’ as long as they are taught by the example 
of the Journal, and other instrumentalities, reck- 
oned high in the educational world, to speak and 
consequently to think of Teachers as ‘ commodi- 
ties,’ pigs, poultry, potatoes and plough-horses, 
they will never learn to estimate them higher 
than they now do, whatever their quality or their 
quantity. We answer, in the second place, by 
asking in return, what is there in the past or the 
present, to justify the hope, that years of dili- 
gence in the study and application of the teaching 
art, will be rewarded by the people with adequate 
remuneration.”? 

As to this gentleman's “first place,” when it 
is remembered that the Editor of the Jouggial has 
spent the best part of his life in laborious teach- 
ing, and expects to teach again, and that all the 
gentlemen who have pledged themselves to write 
for the Journal, are, without a single exception, 
now engaged in teaching; may it not be agked, 
whether we are likely to esteem ourselves “pigs, 
poultry, potatoes and plough-horses?”? The sim- 
ple truth is, our rebuker wishes to quarrel, but he 
mast look elsewhere for an antagonist, fur we are 
all non-combatants. 

In his ‘‘ second place,” he asks us a question : 
‘What there is in the past or the present, to jus- 
tify the hope, that years of diligence in the study 
and application of the teaching art, will be re- 
warded by the people with adequate remunera- 
tion.” The editor replies for himself, that his 
services as a teacher have been fully appreciated 
and rewarded beyond their deserts. All the con- 
tributors to the Journal reply that they arc receiv- 
ing adéquate remuneration ; and facts in our 
possession, (of which we have many,) show, that 





diligence and effort are daily receiving higher 
praise, and larger reward. And thus we might 
go through the whole of the article of our re- 
prover, but we have said thus much, only to show, 
that however much this gentleman regrets the 
publication of our article, we do not regret it at 
all, nor do we retract a single paragraph of it. 





[For the District School Journal.) 

Is there sufficient attention paid in our schools, 
common or high schools, or even in the Normal 
School, to the subject of pronunciation? If there 
be, how does it happen that it is so very rare a 
thing to hear a public reader or speaker who is 
accurate in his accent, or who gives the pure and 
proper sounds of the vowels? Will you be so 
good as to suggest a reason why a person, when 
he addresses himself to the eye, must be perfectly 
correct in his orthography, his syntex, and his 
punctuation ; and yet, when he addresses him- 
self to the ear, may violate all rules, and speak as 
if accents were accidents happening to syllables 
at random, and the sounds of all the vowels were 
common to each of them? ‘Scripta litera ma- 
net.” What a pity speech is so often “ vox et 
preterea nihil.” If you could daguerreotype the 
utterances of these slovenly speakers, who are too 
indolent to undergo the labor of learning how to 
speak, you might hope to reform them. Did you 
ever try how false pronunciation would look when 
put into substantial black and white? You have 
read sketches of Western manners? “I calkilate 
on killing that bar!” OrJackDowning? ‘ He 
was a genooyne feller!” Very vulgar and illite- 
rate, that. Well, is it polite or seholar-like to 
talk of an “ ass-ochiation,” or the ‘“ national leg- 
islatur,” or to say, “a mvrciful man is murciful to 
his beast ?”’ or that ‘‘ vzrtue is more to be desired 
than purls or dymonds?”? But you cannot daguer- 
reotype them. You must revise the jurisprudence 
of literature. There is a law, I believe, in the 
statute book, which pronounces bad grammar to 
be murder of the Vernacular—Let it be enacted 
that false pronunciation is assault and battery with 
intent to kill. 

Some of the most eloquent and distinguished 
speakers we have ever had, owed not a little of 
their celebrity as such, to the high estimate they 
put upon a pure and accurate pronunciation. and 
their diligence in seeking to acquire it. Perhaps 
an anecdote or two may amuse your readers: 

The celebrated Mr. Randolph, when a member 
of the House of Representatives, had occasion to 
speak of the Grecian Mathematician, and called 
him Archimedes; he discovered his error, or was 
told of it, and took the trouble on the following 
day, to make another speech, evidently for the 
sole purpose of correcting it, and saying as he did, 
with marked significancy and emphasis, Archi- 
medes. 

When subsequently, in the Senate of the U. S., 
Mr. Randolph met, one morning as he was enter- 
ing the Senate Chamber, another distinguished 
member of that body—‘t Do you use the ,u-ju-be 
paste, Sir.” said Mr. R. ‘ Ju-jube,” said Mr. 





“ Ju-ju-be,” said Mr. R. ‘ Ju-jube,” in- 




















‘ assigned to it. 





sisted Mr. -. Mr. Randolph walked quickly 
away to the Library; in about an hour he hastily 
entered the Senate Chamber, and immediately 
called across the room, ‘ Mr. » ju-jube, ju- 
jube, Sir.” He had satisfied himself about the 
true pronunciation of the word, and lost no time 
in setting himself right. He was very chary, it 
will be perceived, upon this point, and the distin- 
guished gentleman alluded to, was quite as par- 
ticular as he. 

I might add evidence like this, to show that 
other persons, distinguished as elegant scholars 
and accomplished speakers, were remarkable for 
the attention they paid to their pronunciation. If 
you care to hear it, perhaps, some day I may. 











NOVELTIES IN EDUCATION. 





(CONCLUDED.) 





The subject, however, which of alltothers, has 
most occupied the attention of modern reformers, 
has been that of corporal punishment. Some de- 
sire its total abolition, others wiil only permit its 
use in what they consider extreme cases, while 
still another class magnify the beauties of moral 
suasion to such a degree, that with them, any se- 
verity is necessarily out of place. 

It is curious to notice the variety of arguments 
that have been brought to bear on this matter. By 
those who are desirous of tracing every thing to 
first principles, and founding their doctrines on 
them, the idea has been advanced, that if a child 
be properly instructed, no moral evil can reach 
it. With various modifications, this opinion has,’ 
I apprehend, more influence than is generally 
The fact, however, is shown to be 
quite. otherwise, in every day’s experience. It is 
not impossible that. persons in easy or comfortable 
circumstances, greatly intent on the proper edu- 
cation of a darling child, watchful of the compan- 
ions with whom he associates, and practising 
those domestic virtues which are the best example 
to their offspring, may rear up an amiable, virtu- 
ous person ; one, indeed, who may truly be pointed 
to, as a model of excellence, particularly if he be 
properly imbued with religious principles. But, 
even here, in this family, Tet the number of chil- 
dren be increased, let domestic misfortunes d€cur, 
or domestic discord be occasionally observed, let 
opposition to some cherished wish be shown, and 
ere long, the child so docile, so perfect, may be- 
come a human being. Again, this boy or youth, 
must have intercourse with his fellows; matters 
of offence will occasionally arise, temper avill be 
displayed, or if not temper, some of the meaner 
passions. All these things, within and without, 
unite to mar the perfection of this ideal character, 
and sooner or later, these paragons become what 
we all are in manhood, ¢mperfect creatures. 

But even in how few instances in ordinary life, 


do the fortunate circumstances which I have men- 


tioned, combine; and how can we urge such, as 
applicable to the general condition of children. Is 
it not universally found, that most of them mani- 
fest temper at an early age which needs to be sub- 
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dued; that they soon demand a compliance with 
their wishes, however unreasonable, which needs 
refusal. 

There is another class of individuals who are 
opposed to correction, on the ground that it de- 
bases the mind, and breaks down the spirit. With 
such, the idea is predominant of not curbing the 
high feelings of youth, and they look, at least, 
not with disfavor, at the boldness evinced by their 
children. The experiment is a hazardous one; in 
ninety-nine out of an hundred instances, children 
require a curb rather than a loose rein. It is pos- 
sible, that in the family, the parent may for a 
time receive obedience and preserve order, but 
out of it, the tendency is otherwise. The school 
room is the first place for displaying the spirit of 
independence— independence of the rules of good 
government, and a scarcely concealed contempt 
of those who are required to enforce them. Un- 
less checked, the consequence reacts in the domes- 
tic circle, and in every occupation, after some 
years have elapsed. I must not, however, pur- 
sue this painful subject to its legitimate results; I 
should open too many wounds still scarcely scar- 
red over.* 

What is Moral Suaston? Is it instruction in 
religious doctrine, or an earnest appeal to the pu- 
pil, on the duties he owes to himself, his parents 
and instructors; or is it familiar and kind ad- 
dresses to him, on the importance of behaving 
well? Whether it be one or all of these, I reply, 
backed by the experience of thousands of teach- 
ers, that each and every one have been tried, and 
tried in vain, on some of their pupils. 

If the reader who has accompanied me thus far, 
puts any faith in my statements, | ask him, what 
is to be done inthe school room, where the teach-. 
er is expected to preserve order, enforce obedi- 
ence and properly instruct his pupils? The an- 
swer is ready as to a large is od of the pupils. 
Although disorder is occasionally quite contagious, 
yet these scarcely require corporal punishment; a 
word of reproof—an expression of disapprobation 
at improper conduct, usually suffice. But with 
deterntied offenders, what is to be done? ‘ Ex- 
pel them,” say some. But they then go to the 
other schools and repeat the same offence; “ ex- 
pel them,” and thus you would deprive of edu- 
cation, those who most need its restraining and 
moralising influence. 

Let it be recollected, that objections to severe 
or cruel corporal punishment, are not arguments 
against its properuse. This caution is necessary, 
since no fallacy is more commonly urged, by those 
orators and writers on this subject, who belong to 
the Anacharsis Cloots division. 

What will you substitute, if you abolish corpo- 
ral punishment; for REMEMBER, you must have 
some kind of punishment? Probably an occa- 
sion will offer before long, for discussing this 
question in detail. 

At present [ conclude with the following theo- 

* Probably inno part of the world is corporal punishment more free- 
Peng Ep pay gf oo 
and Belgiom can bear testimony to the courage of the young nobility 


and of thatcountry. With mauy other imperfections, they have 
never shown a want of spirit. 











rem, which I submit to the consideration of the 
really wise in the science of Bilucation: 

Unless a boy has been instructed with some 
considerable degree of strictness, as to conduct 
and habits of study, he will, when a young man, 
have to undergo a degree of discipline equiva- 
lent to it, before he can become either a useful or 
an eminent person. 


~ 





‘How do you spell believe,” said Mr. Wirt to 
me one day, fobking up from his paper; ‘‘do you 
put e before i, or i before e?”” I was, oaedea. 
“Do you know,” said he, in his usual merry way, 
‘* how I manage when I get confused about words 
of this kind, and am writing in haste? I just 
make the e very like an i, and the i very like an 
e, and put the dot exactly between them.’”” Was 
Mr. W. in earnest, do you ask? Ido not know; 
but I know very well, it is just what I have done 
myself many a time. Accuracy is desirable in 
the least matters. How will this rule answer for 
the spelling of words terminating in ieve or eive? 
When the preceding consonant is c, the e always 
precedes the i: Deceive, Conceive; in all other 
cases the i precedes the e: Relieve, Reprieve, 
Grieve. 


THE PLASTER BLACKBOARD. 








Inyuirizs are so frequently made from different 
arts of the State, as to the construction of the 
laster Blackboard, used in the State Normal 

S:hool, that it may be well to give, through the 
Journal, a particular description of the mode of 
preparing it: 

In the first place, the scratch.coat, made with 
coarse sand, is spread upon the laths as usual, and 
the brown coat~follows, being left a little rough 
under the “ float.”. When the brown coat is 
perfectly dry, the black coat is laid on. This is 
prepared of mason’s ‘‘ putty,” and ground plaster 

. and bezch sand, mixed in the usual proportions 
4 Pt hard finish.” The coloring matter is Lamp- 
blazk, wet with alcohol or whiskey, forming a 
mixture of the consistency of paste. This is mix- 
ed with the other ingredients just as they are 
about to be spread upon the wall. The quantity 
of coloring to be used must be sufficient to make 
a black surface ; the sufficiency being determined 
by experiment, no rulecan be given.* An intelli- 
gent mason can very soon try experiments so as 
to insure success. It is to be remembered that 
the black surface requires much more working 
with the smoothing trowel, than ordinary white 
finish. It should be finished by being softly 
smoothed with a wet brush, When perfectly 
dry, it is nearly as hard as slate, and almost as du- 


® Sinee writing the above, Mr. Peter LePage, who has made most 
of the black wall in the Normal School Building, has furnished the fol- 
lowing recipe: 

For 10 square yards of black finish, take 1} pecks of Mason’s Putty ; 
1} seake af Beach Sand ; 14 pecks of Ground Plaster; 1} pounds of 
Limpblack wet up with 1) gallens of Whiskey. ‘ 

Mr. LePage has distinguished himself as a very skilful workman in 
this department, and in case a mason is not at hand, in other places, 
to do this work when needed, he could be obtained by paying his 
traveling expenses in addition to the cost of his labor. His residence 


ig No. 6, Chesnut-st., Albany, In case he should be called 10 do a job 
of this Kind, it would 
previously done. 


be well to have the scratch coat and brown coat 
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rable, if carefully used. Great care should be 
taken not to put in too much lampblack. 

The advantages of this kind of black surface 
over the ordinary black board, are, 1. The chalk 
easily takes effect upon it. 2. The chalk is much 
more easily wiped off. 3. There is but little 
noise made in writing upon it. 4. There is no 
reflection of light upon it. 5. It is cheaper, it 
costs but a trifle more than ordinary hard finish, 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In building a new school house it would be 
well to have a belt of this black surface pass en- 
tirely around the room, at the preper height. In 
a common school, when small children are to use 
it, its lower edge should be about two feet from 
the floor, extending thence upward from 3 to 3} 
feet. At the lower edge thereshould be a “‘ chalk 
trough’ extending the whole length, made b 
nailing a thin strip of board to the plank whic 
bounds the black board, leaving a trough two in- 
ches in width and depth, in which to place the 
chalk, brushes, pointers, &c.; this would also 
catch the dust which is wiped from the board. 
The upper edge should be bounded by a simple 
moulding. 

The Brushes.—The best thing for removing the 
chalk from the board is a brush, made of the size 
of ashoe brush, with a wooden handle on the back 
side, the face being covered with a sheep skin 
with the wool on. This removes the chalk at a 


single sweep, without wearing the surface, and _ 


without dirting the hand of the operator. This is 
a great improvement over a dust-cloth or a sponge. 
7" In all cases let the board be kept dry; never 
atlow a pupil to wet the wiper when removing the 
chalk. Che 

Renovation.—By long use, especially if the sur- 
face is ever-cleaned with a wet wiper, this kind 
of black-board becomes too smooth and glossy 
upon the surface ; the chalk passes over it with- 
out taking effect, and the light is reflected by it. 
A very simple wash applied with a whitewash 
brush, will immediately restore it; this wash is 
made by dissolving one part of glue to two parts 
of alum, in water, so as to make a very thin solu- 
tion. It is well to have this wash slightly colored 
with Jampblack. Care must be taken that this 
wash do not have too much “body.” 

The above directions, if carefully observed, it 
is believed, will be found sufficient to enable any 
district to procure, at a cheap rate, an adequate 
amount of blackbuard, ready for use at all times. 
If these suggestions shall tend to promote the 
welfare of the schoo's, by improving the means 
of instruction in the districts, the writer will have 
a sufficient reward. D. P. P. 





Oriain or THE Uras Tree Srory.—A real valley 
of death exists in Java ; it is termed the valley of Poison, 
and is filled at considerable height with carbonic acid gas, 
which is exhaled from crevices in the ground. If a man 
or any animal enter it, he cannot return ; and he is not 
sensible of his danger until he feels himself sinking under 
the poisonous influence of the atmosphere which surrounds 
him, the carbonie acid of which it chiefly consists, rising 
to the height @f eighteen feet from the bottom of the 
valley. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





To the teachers of the State of New-York: 

The Second Anniversary of the New-York State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at the city of 
Rozhester, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
the 4th day of August next, to continue at least 
t.vo days. 

Arrangements have been made with the rail- 
road companies to carry delegates for HALF FARE, 
provided the delegate has a certificate that he or 
she is proseeding to attend, or returning from the 
Associa‘ion. 

A person should be appointed by the teachers 
in some of the principal places on the routes, to 
give such certificates; and his name forwarded 
to the undersigned, Chairman of the Committee 
of Arranzements for the county of Monroe. 

The committee will be in attendance at the 
Blossom House on Main-street, opposite Minerva 
Hall, in which the Association will hold its sit- 
tings, to receive the delegates, and assign them 
places where they will be entertained gratuitously. 

WILLIAM BARNES, 


Ch’n. Com. Arrangements. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have received some half doz n pamphlets, containing the 
quarrels of authors. We are sorry that they cannot find a better oc- 
eupation. If they had empleyed the time in improving their books 
which they have misspent in contention, the public and themselves 
would be much the gainers. 





Mr. McEuticorr is the author of the “‘ Youne ANaLyzEer™’ and 
“ManuaL ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND 
Derimition.”” These are books of great excellence. 


Russevv'’s Juvexitt Speaker and Harrer’s New-York Crass 
Book, by Russert, are just published, The latter comprises outlines 
of the geography and bistory of New-York, biographica! notices of 
eminent individuals, &¢. : 

Marcius Witson’s Juvextte AMERICAN History, and his His- 
tory of U.S. for Scuvois, have been commended in former numbers 
of this Jonrual. Mr. W. has however just published a large history, 
comprising sketches of Indian Tribes, a description of American An- 
tiquities, an inquiry iuto the o-igin of the Indian Tribes, a History of 
the United States, the British proviaces, Mexico and Texas, &c. As 
far as we hive been able to exam’ne this work,we have been much 
pleased with it. 

Docum#yts ann LeTTers, intended to illustrate the Revolutionary 
inevdents of Queens county, &c. by Henry OnpERDONK, jr 

This ts a valuable work, compile3 by Mr. Onderdouk, Priucipal of 
Union Hall Academy, Jamaica. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY. 

It is gratifying to the Euglishgnation, that the earliest printed vaf- 
ume upon the love ani nadie of book collecting was the Phi'+- 
bibjion of Richard de Bary, who was Bishop of Darham at the cloq: 
of the Ith century, an] tutor to Elward 3d. He is said to have alone 
possessed more books than all the Bishops of England together, and his 
library, collected at vast expense, was the first perhaps that any pri- 
vate person had formed in England.. So great was the scarcity of 
books at that time, that De Bury gave the Abbot of St. Albans fifty 
pounds weight of silver for between 30 or 40 volumes 

Hume relates a !aughab!e story to show the ignorance of the English 
daring the reign of Edward 3d. “ We may judge,” he says, ‘ of the 
ignorance of this age, in geography, from the story toid by Robert of 
Aylesbury. Pope Clement 6th having in 1344 created Lewis of Spain, 
prince of the Fortunate Islands, meaning the Canaries, then newly 
discovered, the English Ambassador ig retinue were 
seized with an alarm that Lewis had been created king of England, 
avd they immediately hurried home, in order to convey this impertant 





intelligence, Yet such was the ardor for study at this time, that Speed 
in his Chronicle informs that there were then 30,000 students in 
the University of Oxford alone. What was the occupation of al! 
these young then? To learn very bad Latin and still worse Logic.” 

Bat to return to De Bury; Pinkerton, upon the authority of Fabri- 
cius, says that the Philobiblion was written by Robert Holkot at 
the request or De Bury. But we care not who wrote the book ; it is 
solid gold, Take the following as a specimen, and keep in mind that 
the elegance of the original is wholly jost in our translation. “ Books 
are masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, and without 
anger. If you approach, you never catch them napping ; if you seek 
them, they never hide themselves; if you blunder, they do not chide; 
and if yon are ignorant, they never ridicule you.” —Ed. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM BISHOP WAR. 
BURTON TO BISHOP HURD. 





I am much obliged to you for the notice you are so good 
to take of young Dick Sutton. He has made his ac- 
knowledgments of it tome. He is a charming boy. But 
Westminster has made his mind a little whimsical. He 
has an insatiable thirst after new languages. Pray check 
this in him. He wrote me word, the other day, he had 
a mind to study Arabic. I asked him whether the orato- 
ry of the writer of Pocock’s Jife had won upon him, who, 
in an earnest address to the youth to epply themselves to 
this charming language, assures them, as the height of 
their solace and consolation, that it contains twelve mil- 
lions three hundred and fifty thousand fifty and two words. 
—I told him, I consented he shouid learn the odd two, 
provided he chose those two whieh signified the ne plus 
of the Latins. 

Were I to be the reformer of Westminster School (with 
the highest reverence be it only whispered) I would order 
that every boy should have impressed upon his Accidence, 
in great gold letters, as on the back of the Horn-Book, 
that Oracle of Hobbes, that words are the counters of 
wise men, and the money of fools. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
THE IRISH LABORER. 








Mr. T. Perronet Thomson, in his able Tract on the 
‘‘True Theory of Rent,” has stated the effect of this 
difference with laconic felicity and foree. ‘‘ A laborer in 
Ireland will live and bring up a family on potatoes: a 
laborer ia England will see the world unpeopled first.” 
‘* Englishmen have the physical capabiffty of living on po- 
tatoes as much as other men, but fortunately they have not 
the habit; and though it might be wrong to say they 
would starve first in their own proper persons, they will 
utterly refuse to multiply upon such diet, the effect of 
which, on population, is ultimately the same.” ‘The 
Englishman will not live and bring up a family on pota- 
toes; because, though he may consent to live on them, 
when he can positively procure nothing else—habit, cus- 
tom, the opinion of those around him, have made it in his 
eyes contemptible, irrational, absurd, for a man to be 
living on potatoes, when he has the opportunity of getting 
any thing better. In his hours of prosperity, therefore, he 
will to a certainty solace himself with bacon, and most 
probably venture upon beef; and as this absorbs a greater 
portion of his income in what he views as necessary to his 
individua] existence, it proportionally reduces his disposi- 
— burden himself with new mouths. If the Irishman 
had ‘the prospect of all this bacon and beef, he would view 
it as convertible into potatoes for a family like a patriarch’s. 
The Englishman thinks it but decency to swallow all, and 
omits the family.” .*° 


EXTRACT FROM PROCEEDINGS OF HISTORICAL 
> al SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the New-York Historical Society held 
June Ist, an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Early European 
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Colonies on the Delaware,” was read by James W. Beek- 
man, Esquire. We copy the following: 


The Dutch have been censured for a love of ease and 
quiet, for a neglect of the education of their children, for 
a contented mediocrity, satisfied with present comfort, and 
not aspiring after better things. It is in human nature to 
prize most that of which we have the least, provided it be 
desirable. Tine Dutch during almost the whole period of 
the colonization of our country, were as we have seen, at 
war—resisting invasion—inured to the midnight alarm, 
the siege, the battle-field, the sea-fight—barassed by loss 
of property, of family, often of home. Men reared in such 
scenes of tierce excitement long for rest, peace, quiet, as 
the first blessings. ‘‘ Repose is happiness,” is written 
above the gate of many a country seat in the fatherland; 
and what can be more natural than such a sentiment? 
Education in those times of strife was confined to a few, 
but those could not have been illiterate days which pro- 
duced Erasmus, Grotius, Barneveldt, the two De Witts and 
Boerhaave. The people were brutalized by bloodshed and 
misfortune —they became sullen—they despaired — and 
their children were sometimes neglected. In later years, 
the common schools of Holland have become the admira- 
tion of Europe. Cousin is warm in their praise. The 
children in many district schools there, can read any piece 
of music and sing it at sight, as readily as children in our 
own public scltools can read the Lord’s prayer. Dutch 
enterprize used to be proverbial. It may be well now to 
say that at this moment, the greatest steam-pump that 
has yet been built is in Holland, emptying a basin seventy 
square miles in extent—the Harlem Sea—at the bottom 
of which lie villages and farm houses long since engulphed. 
The Leeghwater engine is but one of three now erecting, 
and the lake will be dry within two years. A frequent 
source of injustice to the Hollander is the common mistake 


calling Netherlanders and Germans indiscriminately, 
Dutcn. 





INFATUATION OF GAMBLING. 





A Mr. Potter, in the reign of Queen Anne, possessed 
one of the best estates in the county of Northumberland; 
the fee of which, in less than twelve months he lost at 
hazard. ‘ 

The last night of his career, when he had just perfected 
the wicked work, and was just stepping down stairs to 
throw himself into his carriage, which waited at the door 
of a well known house, he suddenly went back into the 
room where his friends were assembled, and insisted that 
the person he had been playing with, should give him a 
chance of recovery, or fight with him. His rational pro- 
position was this: that his carriage, the trinkets and loose 
money in his pocket, his town house, plate and furniture, 
should be valued in a lump, at a certain sum, and be 
thrown at a single cast—no persuasion could prevail 
on him to depart from his purpose: he threw and LOST! 
He conducted the winner to the door, told the coachman 
that was his master, and heroically marched forth, with- 
out house, home, or any creditable source of support. 

He retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap part of the 
town, subsisting on charity, sometimes acting as the sub- 
stitute of a marker at a billiard table, and occasionally as 
helper at a livery stable. 

In this miserable condition, with nakedness and famine 
staring him in the face, exposed to the taunts and insults 
of those whom he bad once supported, he was recognized 
by an old friend, who gave him ten guincas to purchase 
necessaries. 

He expended five in procuring decent apparel; with the 
remaining five, he repaired to a common gaminghouse 
and increased them to fifty: he then adjourned to White's, 
sat down with his former associates, and won £20,000. 
Returning next night, he lost it all, and after existing 
many years in abject and sordid penury, died a ragged 
beggar, at a penny lodging house ia 8t Giles. 


Col. DonieHaw ANv Cor. XenorpHon.—The N. Y. Post 
compares Col. Doniphan’s expedition from Missouri through 
NewMexico to the mouth of the Rio Grande with the famous 
expedition of the five hundred Greeks under the renowned 
leader of nearly similar name, Col. Xenophon. The last 
has become classic because it was told in so charming a 
manner by Xenophon, and all Doniphan has to do is to 
write as perfect a history of his expedition to make it be 
read with admiration two thousand years hence. The 
Greeks were led from near Babylon through Armenia to 
the Black Sea, and thence to Chrysopolis, three thousand 
four hundred and sixty-five English miles. It was aceom- 
plished in fifteen months, and a large part of it through an 
unknown, mountainous and hostile country, and in an incle- 
ment season, the Grecks losing everything except their 
lives and arms. Doniplian and the Missourians travelled 
over six thousand miles in twelve months, neither received 
supplies nor money, but living exclusively on the country 
through which they passed, and supplying themselves 
with powder and balls by capturing them from the ene- 
my. They fought three battles, in each of which they 
were victorious, over greatly superior numbers. These 
are the two most remarkable expeditions that have ever oc- 
curred.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Science or AGricuLture.—Scientific Agriculture is 
far too little attended to among us. The nature of soils 
is litthe understood—hardly ever chemically; and the ro. 
tation of crops, when practised, is based more on the prin. 
ciple of convenience than science. And yet in no depart- 
ment of labor, perhaps, is a greater variety of scientific 
knowledge demanded, than in the cultivation of the soil. 
Chemistry, geology and botany, pursued to a greater ex- 
tent, even than taught in our common schools, ought to be 
the narrowest limit of the scientific farmer. But where 
shall we find such an one, save perhaps a very few in the 
vicinity of our cities, or within the influences of a horti- 
cultural society?) And when any established principles of 
sc ence are acted upon, it is to be feared they are directed 
exclusively to the single object of increasing the quantity 
of products of the soil, with too little regard to the quality. 
A treatise, however, instead of a solitary paragraph, is 
needed on this subject. Who will prepare it ?—Ozford 
Democrat. 





FATAL ISSUE OF A PRACTICAL JOKE.— The annexed 
article from a London Magazine, ought to operate as & 
caution to practical jokers: 

The sister of a medical man in London, had in the pre- 
sence of two young men who were studying medicine with 
her brother, ridiculed the weakness and folly by which some 
are governed. She said for her part, she had no supersti- 
tious fears, and had courage for any emergency that might 
happen. The young men doubted the truth of her boast- 
ings, and one of them proposed to the other, that merely 
by way of joke, they would put her courage to the test. 
In a glass case in the Doctor’s study was a human skeleton. 
This they removed and placed in the young lady’s bed. 
She retired at the usual hour and they stealthily followed 
her to listen. Some time elapsed and no sound was 
heard. They were about descending the stairs, thinking 
their jest had failed; and that she was as conrageous as 
she had boasted herself to be. Scarcely had they come 
to the conclusion ere their ears were assailed by a most 
appalling shriek; after which all became silent. They re- 
tired, pleased with their success, and thinking of the jaugh 
and joke they should have with her in the morning at 
breakfast. 

Morning came, but she did not come down as usual, 
}they suffered an hour or so to elapse, and her brother, 
thinking she might have overslept herself, knocked at the 
door for admittance, calling her by name at the same time: 
No answer being returned, he and the young men forced 
her door, and sad to relate, there sat the poor girl play- 
ing with the bony fingers of the grim and appalling skeleton, 
quite unconscious of the presence of the intruders, there 
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90 DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the poor meer sat, a sagen idiot for life. When ated with fortitude any reverse of fettene that may y befall thean. 


gave that one fearful. shriek her reason fled never to re- 
turn, It is needless to remark on the remorse that atten- 
ded the after lives of the two young men. 


THE POMMELLING HAMMER. 


The following curious method of treating the human 
system, is from a valuable work, published in London, 
written by Richard Reece, M. D., and never to our know- 
ledge republished in this country. The book has been 
handed us by a friend, who has called our attention to the 
Pommelling Hammer. 

‘* This simple instrument was invented by the late Ad- 
miral Henry, to pommel and rub parts of the body affect- 
ed with rheumatism or subject to gouty inflammation, 
and for invigorating absorbent vessels in cases of local 
deposits, or diseased structure, in which it is desirable to 
bring the absorbents of the part into full action. By 
rubbing and occasionally pommelling-different parts of the 
body which were subject to gouty and rheumatic attacks, 
Admiral Henry (who had for many years been a martyr 
to rheumatic gout) succeeded in not only curing it, but, 
by “oo gr egpona in the practice after the malady was 

med, he sneceeded in diminishing the sensibility or 
excitability of the nerves, and particularly of the mem- 
branes of joints, so as to render them unsusceptible of 
gouty. or rheumatic action. By persisting regularly in 
the use of this system, the Admiral fancied he should ren- 
der the muscles and nerves of the body so firm and inirri- 
table as to prolong his life to three or four hundred years. 
He pommelled and rubbed the abdomen with a degree of 
foree as to act on the stomach and intestinal canal, and 
to its effects he attributed the regular state of his bowels, 
and the excellent condition of his digestive organs, having 
an excellent appetite, aud being entirely free from any 
symptom of indigestion: but unfortunately for the antici- 
pated result of this system, which has ungqestionably 
considerable merit, the Admiral could not apply it to the 
most important organs of the body; viz: the brain, the 
lungs, and the heart. The Admiral lived to the age of 
100 years, and for the last twenty-five of his life was 
equal to considerable muscular exertions, often walking 
twenty-five miles in the course of the day without ex- 
periencing the slightest fatigue, and enjoyed sound health. 
A similar mode of treating rheumatism and gout has lately 
been much recommended by Dr. Balfour of Edinburgh, who 
has published several cases in which it completely sue- 
ceeded. One great advantage arising from this system is, 
the cures it effects are generally permanent. 

“The Admiral being afflicted with cataract in both 
eyes, consulted Mr. Ware, who, finding them both ripe, 
advised him to have both extracted. He resolved to sub- 
mit to the operation on one eye only, promising that, if it 
succeeded, he should operate on the other. The operation 
having completely failed, the Admiral determined to apply 
his system of pommelling and rubbing (the eyelids being 
closed) to the other eye, which had the effect of bringing 
the absorbents into action, and the diseased lens was so 
completely removed in the course of three months, that 
he had the power of reading small print.”—Practical 
Educator. 


Occupation ror CHiLpREN. — The habits of children 
prove that occupation: is of necessity with most of them. 
They love to*be busy, even about nothing, still more to be 
usefully employed. With some children it is a strongly 
developed physical necessity, and if not turned to good ac- 
count will be productive of positive evil, thus verifying the 
old adage, that ‘‘ Idleness is the mother of mischiet.”—- 
Children should be encouraged, or, if indolently disinclined 
to it, should be disciplined into performing for themselves 
every little office relative to the toilet which they are capa- 
ble of performing. They should also keep their own clothes 
and other possessions in neat order, and fetch for them- 
selves whatever they want; in short they should learn to 
be as independent of the services of others, as possible, fit- 
ting them alike to make good use of prosperity, and to meet 














I know of no rank, however exalted, in which such a 
system would not be ‘peneficial.—Hints on Formation of 
Character. 
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Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain, 

It gews thee nothing, and hath no excuse. 

Lust and wine plead a pleasure; avarice, gain; 

But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul run for naught, as little fearing, 
Were I an epicure, I could ’bate swearing. 


When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need ; 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin; 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. 
Play not away the virtue of that name, 
Which is thy best stake when griefs make thee tame. 


The cheapest sins most dearly punished are; 
Because to shun them also is so cheap, 
For we have wit to mark them, and to spare. 
O crumble not away thy soul’s fair heap! 
If thou wilt die, the gates of hell are broad; 
Pride and full sins have made the way a road. 


Lie not; but let thy heart be true to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both. P 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 


George Herbert. 





A palace, when ’tis that which it should be, 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or else decays: 
But he which dwells there, is not so; tor he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raise. 
So had your body her morning, hath her noon, 
And shall not better; her next change is night; 
But her fair larger guest, (whom sun and moon 
Are sparks and short lived, claims another right. 
The noble soul by age grows lustier, 

Her appetite and her digestion mend ; 

We must not starve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. 


Provide you mauilier diet! 
Dr. John Donne 





** Behold the happy man! 

“I have watched him from his infancy, and secn him in the grasp 
of death. 

“ He knelt beside his cradle, and his mother’s hymn lulled him to 
sleep. 

‘* In childhood he loved holiness, and drank from the fountain-head 
of peace. 

‘“* Wisdom took him for her scholar, guiding his steps in purity. 

‘* He lived unpolluted by the world; and his young heart hated sin 

_ * * - * *- 

“ Thus did he walk in happiness, and sorrow was a siranger to his 
soul. 

“He put his hand with constancy to good, and angels knew him as 
a brother. 

“ And the busy satellites of evil trembled as at God’s ally. 

“ He bent his leurning to religion, and religion was with him at the 
last: 

“ For I saw him after many days, and when the time of his release 
was come, 

“ And I longed for a congregated world, to behold that dying saint: 

As the Aloe is green and well liking till the best summer of its 

age, 

‘* And then hangeth out its golden bells to mingle glory with cor. 
ruption ; 

“* As a meteor travelleth in splendor, and then bursteth m dazzling 
light ; 

“Such was the death of the rizhteous, his death was the sun at his 
setype— upper's Proverbial Philosophy. 
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OF THE STATE 
NEW WORKS OF STERLING VALUE 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 


BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 


I. 
In monthly parts, embellished by original designs, engraved on 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A new Translation, by Rev. Robert Trail, D.D., with Notes, Expla- 

natory Essays, and 
NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Parts I. to [V. now ready, price 25 cents each. 

This =— edition of the writings of the Jewish historian, com- 
prising all the works of the author known to be extant, wil posses< 
many important advaninges over all its ecessors, in the novelty, 
beauty, and extent of its graphic embellishments—derived, in must 
instances, from ancient mmumental rel:cs, bas-relie:s, medallions, 
coins, architectural remains, &c.; also in the greater y and 
perp J of its translation, and the further clucidation of the text by the 
aid of notes and expusitions, by Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 


Il. 
Now ready, in two vols. octavo, muslin extra, embellished with por- 
traits, maps, etc. $4.00. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU ; 


With a preliminary view of the civilization of the Incas. By Wil- 
liam H. Prescot, Esq., author of the ‘History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,”’ “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’? “ Biographical and 
Critical Miscellanies.” &c. 

is work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the 
** Conquest of Mexico,” to which # naturally forms a counterpart. It 
is devoted to an account of the celebrated Inca race ; their empire, so- 
cial and military policy, progress in the mechanic arts, &c., and pre- 
sents a complete picture, in short, of the sanguiniry revolution which 
established ‘he Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. 


he 


_In twelve monthly volumes octavo, with Engravings on Steel, muslin 
gilt. Price $1.50 each. 

THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Being his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, ani other papers, 
Official and private, sel J and published from the original manu 
scripts, with a = of the Author, and Notes and Illustrations. By Ja- 

L 


red Sparks, LL.D. 
Vols. I. to V. now published. 


The great reduction i: the price of this beautiful re-issue—being 
less than half the original cost—will for the first time render ‘his splen 
did national publication accessibl: to every person who venerates the 
name of Washington. Such a work may be said to be indispensable 
to every private library, und is, indeed, a Literary treasure to eyery 
intelligent man. = 





IV. 


WENDELL’S REYISED EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 
In four volumes octavo, beautifully printed on fine paper. 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF 

ENGLAND. 


Comprising all that is valuable in the editions of Christian and Chit- 
ty, with Notes by em:mnent English Barristers, explaining the changes 
in the Laws effected by Decision or Statute, down to the present time. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 

The text of this classical work is preserved withou! mutilation or 
addition, and has been rendered a: pure and correct ‘as possible by 
being collated with that of the edition published in 1783, which was 
prepared by Dr. Burn from the copy containing the author’s last cur- 
rections. 

To tue above has been added notes, adapting the work to the Ame- 
rican studem, by John L. Wendell, Esq., late State Reporter of New- 
York. shuwiug the law as it exists in this country under our jnstitu- 
tions, and as it has been changed by legislative enactments, particularly 
in the State of New-York; ani also pointing out the diversities n the 
common law, as held in England and in this country, in the few in- 
stances in which a difference prevails. 


Vv. 
Now ready, in two volumes octavo, muslin, with Maps. $5.00. 
HISTORY OF THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By John W. Monette, N.D. 


This appears to be a thorough and elaborate work. It enters into 
the most minute detai.s of the early history of a territory which com- 

rises within its limits many of the largest and fairest states of the 

nion.. Being the truit of much patient and laborious research among 
documents, most of which, relating to the early history of the Valley, 
are only to be found in foreign libraries and collections, it furnishes 
much information to which the public have not hitherto had ready ac- 
cess.— Christian Intelligencer. 


VI. 
Now ready, in one volume octavo, muslin. Price $2 00. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
To sum up our commendation of the work before us, we say, in all 
sincerity. that however well our \ibrary might be supplied with works 
on English history. we should consider it incomplete, nay, essentially 
defective, without it.—Christian Advccate and Journal, 
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A NEW AND CHEAP SERIES OF LATIN 
CLASSICS FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY DRS. SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT. 


os 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Cc. JULII CHSARIS 
‘COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 
FROM THE TEXTS OF SCHNEIDER AND HERZOG. 
EDITED BY LEONHARD SCHMITZ, PH_D., &c. 
In one very neat 18mo. volume, with a 


MAP AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price only FIFTY CENTS. 





This is the first volume of a new Classical Series, designed to offer 
to the student the principal writers of ancient Greece and Rome, in a 
form more cheap and convenient than any which have preceded them. 
The names of Leonhard Schmitz and Zumpt, are sufficient guaran- 
tee of the accuracy and fidelity of the text, aud also that the advan- 
tages proposed in this series will be fully carried out. The main ob- 
jects in view are these : 

The text of each autnor will be such as has been constituted by the 
most recent collations of manuscripts, and will be prefaced by biv- 
graphical and critical sketches in English, that pupils may be made 
— of the character and peculiarities of the work they are about 
to study. 

To remove difficulties, and sustain an interest in the text, explana- 
tory notes in English will be placed at the foot of each page, and such 
cqmparisons drawn as may serve to unite the history of the past with 
the realities of modern times. . 

The works, generally, will be embellished with maps and illustrative 
engravings pani ts which will greatly assist the student’s 
comprehension of the nature of the countries und leading circum- 
stances described. 

The respective volames will be issued at a price considerably less 
than that usually charged } and as the texts are trom the most eminent 
sources, and the whole series constructed upon a determinate p!an, 
the practice of issuing new and altered editions, which is complained 
of alike by teachers and pupils, will be altogether avoided. 

By such means the publishers hope that the series will assume a re- 
spectuble position in the literature of instruction. 

To show that the editors have thus far succeeded in the task they 
have undertaken, the publishers subjoin a letter or two, from among 
others, recommendatory of the work. 


From JOHN 8S. HART, A.M., Principal Philadelphia High School. 


“IT have been much pleased with your edition of Caesar's Gallic 
Wars, being part of Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series for Schools. 
The work seerns happily adapted to the avants of learners. The notes 
contain much valuable information, concisely and accurately express- 
ed, and on the points that really require elucidation, while at the same 
time the buok is not reudered tiresome and expensive by a useless 
array of mere learning. The text is one in high repute, and your re- 
print of it is pleasing to the eye. I take great pleasure in commend- 
ing the publication to the attention of teachers. It will, I am persua- 
ded, commend itself to all who give it a fair examination.”’ 


° 
From H. HAVERSTICK, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages, 
Central High School. 

“ The edition of Ceesar’s Commentaries, embraced in the Classical 
section of Chambe:s’ Educatjgnal Course, and given to the world 
under the auspices of Drs. Sclfmitz and Zumpt, has received from me 
a candid examination. I have no hesitation in saying, that the design 
expressed in the hat fe the publishers, has been successfully ac- 





complished, and that work is well calculated to become popular 
an:l useful. The text abpears to be unexceptionable. The annotations 
embrace, in condensed form, such valuable information as must not 
only facilitate the research of the scholar, but also stimulate to further 
inquiry, without encouraging indolence. This is an important feature 
in the right pee 00 of classical studies, which ought to be more 
generally understood and appreciated.”’ 

The second volume of the series will shortly follow. 

A copy of the work will be forwarded to teachers for examination, 
on application, free of postage, to the publishers, Aug., 1847. 


LIFE ANDSQPINIONS 
_OF 
JULIUS MELBOURNE, 


With Sketches of the Lives and Characters of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, John Rando!ph, and several other eminent States- * 
men, Edited by a late Member of Congress. 

For sale by A.S. Barnes & Co., New-York city; E. H. Pease & 
Co., Albany ; Mall & Dickson, Syracuse ; S. Hamilton. Rochester, 

Aug., 1847. e 
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BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
BY D. P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New-York State Normal School. 


Some idea of the character and great value of the Book, may be 
formed from the Tabié of Contents, which is as follows: 

Cuarter I. Spirit of the Teacher. 

Cuap. il. Responsibility of the Teacher. 
Tree. Sec 2—Extemt of Responsibility. Sec.3—The Auburn 

Cuap. Til. Habit of the Teacher. 

Cuar.1V. Literary Qualifications of the Teacher. 

Cuap. V. The Teuacher’s Views of Education. 

Cuap VI. Right modes of Teaching. Sec. 1—Pouring-in Process. 
Sec, 2—Drawing-out Process. Sec, 3-Waking up Mind. 

Cuap. VII. Conducting Recitations. 

Cuap. VIN. Exciting Interest in Sindy. Sec. 1—Incentives, Emu- 
lation. Sec. 2—Prizes and Rewards. Sec. 3—Proper Incentives. 

Cuap.IX. School Government. Sec. 1—Requisites in the Teacher 
to Govern. Sec.2—Means of Securing Good Order. Sec. 3—Punish 
ment, Proper and Improper. Sec. 4—Corporeal Punishment. Sec. 
S—Limitauions aud Suggesticns. 2 

Cuap. X. School Arrangemen's. Sec. 1—Plan of Day’s Work. 
Sec. 2—Interruptions. Sec. 3@Recesses. Sec. 4—Assigning Lessons. 
Sec. 5—Reviews. Sec.6—Public Examinations, Exhibiuous, Cele- 
brations 

Cuap. XI. Teacher's Duties to the Parents of his Pupil. 

Cuap. XII. Teacher’s Care of his Health. 

Cuap. XII. Relution of the Tcacher to his Profession. Sec. 1— 
Self Culture. Sec. 2—Reciprocal Aid. 

Cuap. XIV. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The Book is prmted in superior style, well bound, and contains 
360 pages, large 12mo. size. Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy. 

Agents wanted in every county m the State, to circulate this 

the Normal Chart. Address, ' 
July, 1847. 
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post paid, 
HALL & DICKSON, Publishers, Syracuse. _ 
IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND!! ° 
CHAMBERS’ 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest 10 the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. 
‘Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, assisted by ROBERT CAR- 
RUTHERS, and other eminent gentlemen. 








To be issued semi-montiily, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each; 
forming two large imperial octavo volumes of seven hundred pa- 
ges each, donble-column letter-press; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Cyclopeedia of English Literature now presented to the Ameri- 
ean public originated in a d@ire to supply the great body of the peo- 
ple with a fund of reading derived from the uctious of the most 
talented and the most elegumt writers m the English language. I is 
hoped hereby to suppiant, in a measure, the frivolous and ¢or- 

i i with which the community is flooded, and to 

i for them the pith aud marrow of substantial English litera- 
tare; something that shall prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate 
the taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and con- 
centration of the most exquisite productions of English intelleet from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those of the present day. 
The series of authors commences with Langland end Chaucer, and 
is continuous down to our time. We have specimens of their best 
writing headed in the several departments, by Chaucer, Shakepeare, 
Milton,—by More, Bacon, Locke,—by Looker, Taylor, Barrow,—by 
Addison, Johneon, Goldsmith,—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in 
a yn ey and critical history of the literature itself. The whole 
is lushed with sp'endid wood engravings of the heads of the 

ipal authors, and of interesting events connected with their 

and writings. No one can give a glance at the work without 

being struck with its beauty and cheapness. It is in fact a WHOLE 
Exnciisu LiskaRy FUSED DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distingu: as the author of 
several historical works connected with Sco’ » and as joint editor 
of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. f 

As an evidence of the grows popularity of the work in England, it 
may be stated that more than forty thousand copies have been sold in 
less than three years ; and this almost without advertising or being in- 
debited to any notice in the li i 












ition, commencing with Decem- 
each month, until the whole 
, can receive the 







soon as publi Book- 
and Agents supplied on. the most liberal terms. . 
{> The publisher of any paperbr periodical, who will give 
~thiemotice THREE INSERTIONS, Gd send us the papers coniaining it, 
shall be entitled to the work complete. The numbers will be forwarded 
per mail, unless otherimise directed, as they are issued from the ‘ 
GOCLR, BENDALL. & LINCOLN,” hers, Scam. 
. or salg . 
Jaly, 1847—3t. HALL & DIC. » Syracuse. 








OUTLINE MAPS. 


The subscriber takeathis method of apprising Trustees of Sc 
the friends of Education generally, that my Bes at great pains 
, completed a new aeries of his Cutline Maps, which have 
pronounced superior as it regards accurucy durability and finish, 
tomy thing of the kind ever published in the United States, 
series is complete in six maps, viz : 


_ 1. The World. 4. Europe. 
North America. 5. Asia. 
United States. 6. Scuth America and Africa. [J 


The price is invariably $25. Single setis may be curefully put up 


and | to any part of the State. 
may be addressed to the General Agents, HALL & DICK- 
SON, acuse, or to 
July, 1847—1y. C. PELTON, Philadelphia. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY: 


Including Fossil Botany, and Paleontology; a popular Treatise of 
the most interesting paris of the Science. Designed for the use of 
schools and general readers. By J. L.. COMSTOCK, M. D., author 
of Natural Philosephy, Introduction to Botany, Elemenis of Chemis- 
try, Elements of Mine:alegy, A Treatise of Physieal Geography, 
Outlines of Physivlogy, and Natural History of Birds and Beasts. 


New-York, ed by 
Juif, 1547—8t. PRATT, WOODFORD & CO, 








NORMAL CHART 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


This Chart was arranged end prepared by D. P. PAGE, Principal 
of the New-York State Normal Schcol, aid bas received te unqua- 
lified approbaticu of kundreds of Teacl.ers, who have it in daily use 
in their schools, Mr. Page has been iong known 10 the public asa an 
experienced Educutor, and it is believed that in no departunent have 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Elocu- 
tion. The Chait embodies the resulis of many years’ experience and 
attention to the subject, aud it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the Standard, on the matters of which it 
teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great impoitance. has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has 1 so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from ‘Teachers of the 
highest distinction. ‘Though there are other Charts before the public, 
of merit, yet itis believed that the Normal Chart, by the peculiar ex- 
cellence of its analysis, definitions, directions, and general arrange- 
ment, will commend itself to the aitention of all who have in view 
the best in:erests of their schools. The Chart is got up in superior 
style, is 56 inclies long and 45 wide, mounted on rollers, cloth backs, 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the distance of fifty feet. 
Price Two Dollars, 

Tie Chart can be obtained of A. S. Barnes & Co.. and Huntingtoa 
& Savage, New-York city;; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Maxa.. E. H. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart, Troy; 
S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buflulo; F. Hall, Elmira; D. 
D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca; J. C. Derby & ‘0, Auburn; Bennett, 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Younglove, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Booksellers ge-. 
nerally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, asaee on liberal 
terms, by — LL & DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, Syracuse, N, Y¥. 


FROM S. S. RANDALL. 
Secretary’s Orrice, F 
Department of Common Schoo!s, 
Albany, Jan. 25, 1646. 


Mr. L. W. Hat, Dear Sir:—I have examined the ‘* Normal Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English. poy Lewy on and 
prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the state Normal School,” 
aml have no hesitation in cordially recommending its introduction into 
our District Schools. It may wherever deemed advizable be procured 
under the authority conferred by the !atter clause of the 16th section 
of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the “Scienwfic Apparatus for the 
use of Schools,’ under the conditions specified in that section, - 

Yours respectfully, ; 
S S. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, 


FROM J. A. ALLEN. 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 
Mr. Hatt—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normul 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any g of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. .- : 
I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers every where. 
Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 


FROM T. W. FIELD. 

New-York, Ang. 19, 1846. 
Messrs. Hat. & Dicxson : Sirs—The Elementary Churt of Normal 
Soufds, prepared by D. P. Page, Esg., Principal of the State Normal 
School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency that has 
long been felt in our Schools. Students who are exerci upon it, 
cannot fail to acquire habits of distinet utterance and correct enuncia- 
tion? The table of “Elementary Souncs appears to be arranged oa 
philosephical and correct principles, end the Chart taken as a whole 

is eminently deserving a place in all our schools. 
T. W. FIELD. 
Teacher Werd Scliool No.3 New-York City. 
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